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Increasing the Speed— 
Decreasing the Cost 
of Your Finishing Room Operation 


HOW practical, how advantageous and how dependable DeVilbiss spray- 
painting equipment is, is daily demonstrated in thousands of finishing 
rooms of every size and line. 

The operator of DeVilbiss equipment averages 4 to 5 times faster work 
than the hand-brusher, applies a more uniform coating, and has cleaner 
and more healthful working conditions. 


How the DeVilbiss equipment and organization will help to solve your 
finishing problems, gladly explained in detail. Address— 


THE DEVILBISS MANUFACTURING CO. 
294 Phillips Ave. TOLEDO, OHIO 


DeVilbiss 
Spray-painting System 
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AT THE JULY FURNITURE MARKETS 


You will find many attractive lines 
finished in our new 


Shading Stains 


OIL SHADING STAINS MADE TO USE 
IN A SPRAY, THAT CAN BE APPLIED 
BY DIPPING OR HAND BRUSH AND 
THEN HIGH-LIGHTED WITH A 
CLOTH OR BRUSH. 


These Shading Stains are also made to 


Uniform Red and 
Sap Gum 


We specialize in the manufacture of all kinds of 
Wood Stains, Special Lacquer Filler, 
and Wood Lacquer 


WRITE FOR SAMPLES 


Lindeman Wood-Finish Co. 
Main Office and Factory, Indianapolis, Ind. 


Warehotses and Branch Offices, Grand Rapids, Mich., 
and High Point, N. C. 


Kindly mention INDUSTRIAL FINISHING when writing advertisers 
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Hilo Crystallizing 
Lacquer on Enameled 
Children’s Furniture 
and Toy Automobiles 
—suggestions. 


9) IKE inlaid jewels, 
glinting softly, this 
new finish holds the key 

to charming decorative effects on furniture and artware. 


Hilo Crystallizing Lacquer, Clear, can be applied over col- 
ors, stencil and decal patterns. The color and effect 
underneath show thru the myriad crystals of this finish. 


It can be applied by brush or spray, and can be used over 
celluloid lacquer, enamel, varnish, stain, shellac, bronzing. 


It cuts costs in finishing—fewer coats and less undercoat 
preparation are required with Hilo Crystallizing Lacquer 
because it hides minor imperfections in the surface. 


Hilo Crystallizing Lacquer Over colors or decal or stencil 
designs, offers an unique type of ornamentation. 


You'll want to see this impressive finish-decoration and the 
cost-saving it offers. Send for gratis sample and bulletin 8. 


HILO VARNISH CORPORATION 
(Moller and Schumann Co.) 


Chicago BROOKLYN, N. Y. Pittsburgh 
Philadelphia Boston 


Kindly mention INDUSTRIAL FINISHING when writing advertisers 
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IMPROVED O’SHELAC 


No offensive odor 


Not injurious to workmen’s 
health. 


Does not affect fire insur- 
ance rates. 


Just as tough, durable and 
waterproof as high priced 
lacquers—at one-half the 
cost. 

No special stains or fillers 
required for this finish. 


- Makes a complete finish. 


Has been on the market for 
years and is not an experi- 
ment. 


Contains no shellac gum. 


Write us for sample 


ADVANCE PAINT COMPANY 


— Manufacturers of 
VARNISHES AND WOOD FINISHING MATERIALS 
Factories—INDIANAPOLIS and EVANSVILLE, INDIANA 


Kindly mention INDUSTRIAL FINISHING when writing advertisers 
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With the Editor 


F you can remember back when horses had not yet been dis- 

placed by automobiles, trucks and tractors, you will recall that 

when in service, their heads were bridled and their eyes side- 
blindered to make them work a certain way and see only in one 
direction. Now it has been suggested that some men, even to 
this day, work and act as though their minds were similarly con- 
fined. At least a certain university professor intimated as much 
recently when he addressed his 1925 graduating elass on the sub- 
ject of “blinders”. He declared that deep-seated superstitions, 
beliefs, taboos and prejudices were blinders put on us, or “put on 
by others for us, to keep us from seeing in all directions—to force 
us to see only a part and a chosen part of our surroundings.” 


“Our eyes are directed backward more than forward,” he said, 
“in much of the educational process which is used to develop 
trained men for the days ahead.” 


The professor added: “The fundamental elements in man’s 
environment have not changed, yet man has so changed this 
environment that we have a new world. Man’s curiosity, his 
unquenchable fighting qualities, his co-operative spirit, combined 
with the use of thought, have given him such success as is his. 
Above all there have always been daring men who could not and 
would not be baffled by the unknown.” 


“To meet facts square on, without blinders, is a sign of educa- 
tion.” 

These are valuable and timely remarks, not only for university 
graduates but for graduates and near graduates in the school of 
industrial experience. They contain a reminder and a lesson for 
industrial finishers, purchasing agents and executives. 


In matters of industrial finishing, whether it be methods or 
materials, men or equipment, it is the avowed purpose of INpus- 
TRIAL FinisHinG to remove the “blinders” and acquaint its 
readers with what is new, dependable and worth while. Questions 
on any phase of your finishing work are always welcome. The 
comments, suggestions and questions we receive help us to edit 
this magazine and make it a better journal for you. 
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CLOVER LEAF 
Brand 
INDUSTRIAL FINISHES 


Since 1846 


Building a Good Foundation 
The first step in good finishing 


Gettinz off to a good start on all varnish jobs insures the best kind 
of a finish. 

Build a perfect foundation over your stain and paste filler. Elimi- 
nate pin holes and open grain by filling all the pores and surfacing 
in one operation. 

Save time, improve your finish and speed production by using— 


No. 664 Quick Flint Filler 


For use on all open grained woods. 

Fills and surfaces in one operation. 

Dries flat; can be sanded freely in three hours. 

Makes the varnish coat stand out better than shellac or substitutes. 
Does not raise the grain. Withstands water. 

Can be brushed or sprayed. Reasonably priced. 


A Jamestown manufacturer reports: 

“We coated a piece of glass with!No. 664 Quick Flint Filler, soaked 
it in water ten hours and found it did'not turn white. Reducedjit 
100°% with mineral spirits and sprayed some mahozany table“tops. 
Two and a half hours later it sanded perfectly and the varnish coat 
was applied with splendid results.” 


Write for a sample and be convinced 


Mayer & Loewenstein 


164 Water Street - NEW YORK CITY 
Manufacturing Specialists since 1846 


VARNISHES—ENAMELS—LACQUERS—JAPANS 


Kindly mention INDUSTRIAL FINISHING when writing advertisers 
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Development of Lacquers 


Revealing how nitro-cellulose lacquer was first discovered, what it 
consists of, and why it did not come into extensive 
use until very recent years 


By A. M. Maher, S. B. 


Lainie THE appearance of py- 
roxylin lacquer enamel as 
perhaps the greatest finish yet 
produced for durability, what im- 
presses us most in its history is 
the solution of the problem of 
solvents. 
The Discovery. 

To Schoenbein, a Swiss, goes 
the credit for the accidental dis- 
covery of nitro-cellulose as a 
base. While experimenting with 
nitric and sulphuric acid he 
broke his flask. Inasmuch as this 
was on the hearth of his home he 
took one of his wife’s cotton 


aprons to wipe it up, and then 
hung the apron in front of his 
fire to dry. Upon drying it ex- 


ploded with a flash. Being a 
chemist, he naturally became in- 
terested in the result and contin- 
ued his experiments, and ob- 
tained patents on the process in 
1846. 

In 1833 two Frenchmen, Bra- 
connot and Pelouze, prepared ni- 
tric starch by the action of 
strong nitric acid on starch. In 
1848 Maynard discovered “colo- 
dion” for medicinal purposes. To 
most of us colodion is better 
known today as “new-skin.” It 
is a solution of nitro-cellulose in 
ether alcohol. 


Proxylin Lacquer Patented. 

Alexander Parks was the first 
one to patent pyroxylin lacquers 
back in England in 1855. From 
this time on the difficulty has cen- 
tered around trying to secure the 
right kind of solvents, and 


enough of them. It was not un- 
til 1911 that definite results were 
obtained, opening the way for 
real progress. It was discovered 
that when second or later cuts of 
cotton seed, known as linters, 
free from all impurities, were 
combined with sulphuric and ni- 
trie acid, nitro-cellulose or py- 
roxylin was produced. 

The high viscosity of nitro- 
cellulose gives a tough and last- 
ing film and the low viscosity 
gives great penetration and cov- 
ering qualities, consequently, the 
correct degree of viscosity gives 
the ideal surface. Up to 1915 
the only solvent used was amyl 
acetate which dissolved only from 
8 to 10 per cent. of the cotton. 
By the time this was thinned 
down, only 3 per cent. of the cot- 
ton could be traced in the solu- 
tion. 

Effect of Last War. 

The World War is really re- 
sponsible in bringing about the 
further scientific advancement of 
nitro-cellulose. Enormous stocks 
of solvents were on hand for 
which there was no commercial 
use in peace time. Therefore, it 
was up to the manufacturers who 
had their money tied up in this 
material to find some outlet for 
these products. During the war, 
these solvents were applied to the 
wings of aeroplanes as a coating 
which made the wings taut, and 
prevented humidity and moisture 
from saturating the aeroplane 
linens. 
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This resulted in experimenta- 
tion on a large scale. The main 
issue then was to reduce the vis- 

.cosity of nitro-cellulose and also 
to try and get more of the cot- 
ton in solution. By 1918 chemists 
were able to make a _ solution 
containing as high as 40 per cent. 
of dry cotton. It then became 
a commercial product for com- 
mercial use. 

In 1913 lacquers had a limit- 
ed market, as they were only 
able to produce a film two-thou- 
sandths of an inch thick. This 
film was used on the face of tel- 
ephone instruments, bedsteads and 
metal surfaces, in the preserva- 
tion of silver, preparation of im- 
itation leather, etc., but it never 
reached its development in the 
finishing field until within the 
past two years. 


Lacquer Solvents. 

With the increasing use of lac- 
quers, it became necessary to find 
new solvents due to the scarcity 
of amyl acetate, which is made 
from fusil oil. Perhaps this prod- 
uct would seem more common if 
referred to as the ingredient in 
whiskey which makes one’s nose 
red by irritating the corpuscles 
of the nasal membrane. 

One hundred gallons of whis- 
key are needed to obtain three 
gallons of amyl acetate. This 
became impractical and new sol- 
vents had to be found. Then one 
concern, through a chemical pro- 
cess, inoculated corn mush and 
produced acetone and butyl alco- 
hol from which butyl acetate is 
obtained. This company now 
markets this product on a large 
scale. 

A little later, ethyl acetate was 
evolved. Little difficulty is expe- 
rienced in obtaining this product. 
These solvents are all necessary 
in the present manufacture of 


lacquers. To these solvents are 
added non-solvents, namely, ben- 
zol, tolnol, zylol. These non-sol- 
vents not only serve to cut the 
cost of production, but they also 
prove responsible in controlling 
the rate of evaporation. These 
are all products of coal tar. De- 
natured alcohol is also used. In 
1922 all these solvents were avail- 
able and the production of lac- 
quers began on a large scale. 


Highly Perfected Lacquers. 

Nitro-cellulose forms the base 
for certain lacquers to which are 
added gums, oils, and pigments. 
The gums consist of varnishes, 
shellacs and synthetic gums. The 
“softeners” or “plasticisers” are 
eastor oil, camphor, rape seed 
oil, butyl tartrate, dubytl thal- 
late, etc. 

In order to produce its lac- 
quer on a commercial scale, one 
nationally known concern has 
equipped the largest laboratories 
in the world with a staff of twen- 
ty chemical engineers. A world 
authority on lacquers is the di- 
rector. Experiments are contin- 
ually made to reveal new uses 
for the product. Everything is 
lacquered from doll heads and 
broom sticks to automobiles and 
surface cars. It takes less time, 
less labor and less floor space in 
its application than does ordinary 
paint. The article is ready for 
handling in less than an hour’s 
time and air-dries in 10 to 15 
minutes. 

Lacquers are sprayed on, and 
the pressure used for correct ap- 
plication changes according to the 
materials used, the temperature 
of the room, etc. The distance at 
which the gun should be held va- 
ries between 6 and 8 inches. 

With the matter of solvents 
now practically solved and suffi- 
cient quantities of them new 
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available, there seems to be no 
doubt but that lacquers are here 
to stay as one of, if not the great- 
est recent development in the 
field of industrial painting and 
finishing. 


Feeding Finish Directly 
From Drum. 

In some finishing rooms it is 
customary to feed fluid finish di- 
rectly from the steel shipping 
drum. This is generally done in 
establishments where large quan- 
tities of one kind of material are 
used in practically continuous 
production. The direct feeding 
saves taking small batches of ma- 
terial out of the drum repeatedly 
to fill a gravity-feed container, 
which must be hoisted and low- 
ered for every refilling. 

In many factories, however, 
both methods are employed at 
different times at the same spray 
booth. This condition obtains in 
the installation shown herewith, 
when small quantities of mate- 
rial are used the finish is placed 
in the overhead gravity - feed 
bucket, which appears in the up- 
per left hand corner of this pic- 
ture. On long runs the fluid is 
forced out of the drum by low 
air pressure (about 5 lbs.). Com- 
pressed air from the air line is 
introduced through a fitting to 
which is attached a pressure gage 
and pressure regulator. 

Notwithstanding the use of 
these fittings it is general prac- 
tice among the majority of fore- 
men finishers to reinforce the 
drum heads from the outside, by 
applying center plates, cross 
braces and stay rods, as shown 
in this picture. The possibility 
of the drum heads bulging from 
excessive pressure is prevented 
by flat plates or shims wedged 
under 3-in. channel steel cross 


bars, there being a cross bar 
reaching diametrically across 
each drum head. The two cross 
bars for each drum are held from 
spreading farther apart by a 
pair of %-in. retaining rods fitted 
with suitable washers and nuts. 


Drum heads are braced on the outside and 
air pressure is used. 


Wherever this method of feed- 
ing is employed special precau- 
tions must be taken to reduce to 
a minimum all possibility of the 
air pressure going higher than is 
safe for all concerned. A num- 
ber of accidents have resulted 
from carelessness or ignorance in 
the use of this method of feeding 
finish, but if it is always used 
carefully and intelligently at low 
pressure no danger need be fear- 
ed. Since a great deal of reli- 
ance must be placed upon the ac- 
curacy of the pressure gage, the 
dependability of the regulator, 
and the proper connection of the 
apparatus to the drum, it is im- 
portant that these appliances be 
of the best, and that they always 
be maintained in good working 
condition—Edw. Thomas. 
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Using Automobile Lacquer 
Finishes 


A disclosure of several important characteristics of automobile lacquer 
finishes, along with suggestions on the selection, prepara- 
tion, application and final polishing of them 


By R. L. Masterson 


(Tans are a number of points 

which are important within 
themselves but which must be 
given close attention in order to 
secure good results with the use 
of lacquer materials in finishing 
automobiles. Failure to give con- 
sideration to these points may re- 
sult in serious trouble. 


Stir Before Using. 


Be careful to stir the contents 
of the package very thoroughly 
before taking any goods from it, 
as the various pigments used 
show different tendencies toward 
settling, and the true color will 
not be obtained if they are not 
thoroughly mixed before remov- 
ing any material from the pack- 
age. For example, a gray lac- 
quer enamel, when the can is first 
opened, may have a cream shade; 
thorough stirring will reveal 
that the black pigment is near 
the bottom of the package, and 
when it has been thoroughly 
mixed with the other ingredients 
the true gray shade will be ob- 
tained. 

On the other hand, consider 
what would happen if a portion 
of the contents were removed and 
used before being thoroughly 
stirred up. The portion first 
taken out would be extremely 
light in color while the portion 
remaining in the package, when 
thoroughly worked up, would be 
considerably darker in color than 
would be the case if the entire 


contents had been stirred up 
thoroughly before any material 
was taken from it. It must be 
seen from this that unless the 
contents are always thoroughly 
stirred, considerable trouble may 
be had in matching shades. 


Lacquer Enamel Reducer. 

As a rule, the proper amount 
of reduction to give a lacquer 
enamel is about equal parts of 
enamel and reducer, although a 
great deal depends upon the lac- 
quer enamel itself, the spraying 
equipment, the man behind the 
gun and other conditions. Some- 
times better results will be se- 
cured if they are reduced to a 
greater extent—say about 40 
parts lacquer enamel to 60 parts 
reducer. This greater reduction 
permits the enamel to go on more 
freely and consequently elimin- 
ates the amount of orange peel. 

Only the lacquer reducer sup- 
plied and recommended by the 
manufacturer of the lacquer 
enamel should be used for reduc- 
ing the lacquer enamel, for the 
reason that the ingredients of the 
reducer and of the enamel may 
not work together to the best 
possible advantage, unless espe- 
cially blended by one who knows 
all the contents of the lacquer 
enamel. A great many low- 
priced reducers are now being of- 
fered to the trade, and some of 
them work entirely satisfactory 
under certain conditions but give 
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a great deal of trouble under cer- 
tain other conditions. A case ta- 
ken from actual experience will 
illustrate this. 

The final coat of lacquer enam- 
el on an automobile body was 
applied on a very damp morning, 
and instead of the finish turning 
out a nice blue shade, as it was 
supposed to be, it was a grayish 
white. A coat of thinner was 
tried to clear up this “blush” but 
it only made matters worse. On 
investigation it was found that 
the thinner being used was a low- 
priced one; upon substituting a 
high-grade thinner, a coat of it 
cleared off the “blush” perfectly 
so that a very high-grade finish 
was secured. 


Cause of Blushing. 


The point is that a great many 
users of lacquer enamels have 
this trouble of moisture in the 
atmosphere blushing the lacquer 


more or less, and this trouble is 
caused as much by the use of a 
reducer, which is not so con- 
structed as to hold the cotton in 


t forr 


solution, as upon any other one 
thing. 

Most users of lacquer enamels 
seem to have the idea that all 
thinners are the same, and that 
the difference in price is simply 
due to the fact that some people 
can get more for it than others. 
The truth of the matter is that 
the old adage, “you get what you 
pay for,” holds true with lacquer 
reducers as with all other ma- 
terials. To avoid trouble it is 
much better to use the reducer 
approved by the maker of the 
lacquer enamel, rather than to 
substitute something for it mere- 
ly because it is cheap. 

In this connection it is also 
well to remember that there is 
usually one type of reducer used 
for thinning surfacing materials 
made on a lacquer base, and an- 
other higher grade reducer used 
for thinning lacquer enamels. If 
the reducer intended for use in 
the surfacing material is used 
for the enamel, there will be a 
more pronounced orange peel ef- 
fect and a_ greater tendency 


t Baffles in rear of booths on left- 


Spray-painting equip 


hand side provide for an even distribution of exhaust eden hesthes and also collect all 


solid particles suspended in the vapor. 
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toward blushing or turning 
milky white when the humidity 
is very high. 

There is still another type of 
reducer used in special instances 
where it is desired for use in 
brush work, where small spots 
are patched up or where a stripe 
is applied with lacquer enamels. 
This reducer is a slower drying 
material than the ordinary lac- 
quer enamel reducer for spray 
work, and it permits the lacquer 
enamel to be brushed over small 
areas. 


Remove Old Finish. 

The question is frequently 
asked if it is necessary to remove 
the old finish from automobiles 
before starting to use lacquer 
enamels. Experience has shown 
that the safest way is to always 
remove the old finish. 

Where the customer will not 
stand the cost of completely re- 
moving the old finish, and the 
paint shop man is willing to take 
some chance on the final results, 
lacquer enamels can usually be 
applied over the old finish, al- 
though it should be strictly un- 
derstood that there is always an 
element of chance when the old 
finish is not removed. This is 
explained by the fact that some 
paint materials are more quickly 
softened by the solvents in lac- 
quer enamels than other paint 
materials. It really can not be 
said whether the old finish will 
give satisfactory results under a 
lacquer enamel or not, until a 
test has been made on that par- 
ticular job. 


Clean the Surface. 
Regardless of whether the old 
finish is removed, extreme care 
should be taken to see that the 
surface is absolutely clean and 
free from all grease, wax, rust, 
water or similar materials, be- 


fore starting to use the lacquer. 
In case the finish has been re- 
moved with liquid “paint and a 
varnish remover” containing wax, 
it is well to wash the body all 
over very carefully two or three 
times with gasoline, naphtha, tur- 
pentine or a similar solvent and 
finally, just before applying the 
primer, again wash the job thor- 
oughly with a lacquer reducer. 
Pay particular attention to 
cleaning around the mouldings, 
door hinges and similar places 
that are hard to reach. It is 
sometimes advisable to use a 
blow-torch to heat up these inac- 
cessible places, and thus burn 
out any moisture, oil, wax or sim- 
ilar material that may be lodged 
in them. If the surface is not ab- 
solutely clean, lacquer materials 
will not adhere. Where the old 
finish has not been removed from 
the job, be sure that any wax, or 
similar material that may have 
been on the old finish, is thor- 
oughly removed by washing with 
benzol, turpentine or some simi- 
lar solvent, and by sanding or 
rubbing with pumice stone and 
water or sandpaper and water. 


Selecting and Applying Primer. 

Where the old finish has not 
been removed, it is advisable to 
apply a coat of primer before ap- 
plying the lacquer materials, as 
this will insure a good bond to 
the old finish and will protect it 
from the lacquer solvents to a 
certain extent. A paint primer 
especially built for use under iac- 
quer is always to be preferred to 
a primer built on a lacquer or 
pyroxylin base. A properly-con- 
structed paint primer, when al- 
lowed to thoroughly dry, will 
have better adhesion and give a 
more durable job, which will be 
less likely to chip and flake off 
with age. 

The primer should be put on 
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just as thinly as possible, and yet 
give a solid covering. 

In other words, the main pur- 
pose of the primer is to serve as 
a bond or union between the suc- 
ceeding coats and the metal it- 
self. It will serve this purpose 
better if it is put on thinly, than 
if it is put on heavy. Further- 
more, the thinner the coat the 
more complete will be the oxida- 
tion of the oil in the primer, and 
the less likelihood there will be 
of the lacquer solvents softening 
the primer and producing raised 
spots or blisters. 

The primer should be thor- 
oughly dry before any lacquer 
materials are applied over it, and 
in damp or cool weather or where 
there is not a good circulation of 
fresh air, more time should be 
given for the primer to dry than 
if the drying conditions are very 
good. 
If a lacquer-type surfacing 
material is not desired, a great 
deal of care should be taken in 
choosing a paint surfacing ma- 
terial, as some of them withstand 
the action of solvents better than 
others. Some people make the 
mistake of choosing their sur- 
facer from the standpoint of easy 
sanding. Apparently they forget 
the fact that the surfacer is the 
foundation for the finish, and if 
it is too short and brittle it will 
chip with age and spoil the entire 
finish. As a rule it is much bet- 
ter to use a surfacing material 
that sands a little harder but 
that has sufficient elastic proper- 
ties to make it durable. It is 
better to use a surfacing mater- 
ial recommended by the maker of 
the lacquer enamel. 


Undercoats Are Important. 

In applying lacquer enamels be 
sure to put on a good, wet coat. 
Pile on all that you can and still 
not have sags, the idea being that 


the wetter coats you put on the 
more they will level out, and the 
less will be the orange-peel ef- 
fect; less rubbing will be needed 
to produce a surface later on. 
These wet coats of lacquer can 
be used safely if the undercoats 
are thoroughly dry. 

If the undercoats are not of the 
proper type, or are not thorough- 
ly dry, the wet coats may have a 
tendency to soften up and blister 
them. In that case, the user will 
have to exercise his own ingenu- 
ity as to what to do. A good 
thing is to change to undercoats 
that have proven to be safe. 
Some people, however, put on one 
or two coats of lacquer enamel 
rather dry—so-called fog coats 
—before putting on wet coats of 
the material. 

Sufficient coats should be put 
on to give a thorough covering. 
These coats should go on uni- 
formly so that they are not thick- 
er in some places than in others. 
Otherwise there will be danger of 
the color not being uniform when 
the job is rubbed and polished. 
All lacquer enamels are more or 
less transparent and unless the 
coats are uniform in thickness 
they will show a slight difference 
in shade. This is especially true 
of maroons, blues and the more 
transparent colors. In some cases 
it is advisable to use a ground 
color made of a lacquer enamel 
of more solid covering properties, 
before the finishing lacquer 
enamel is applied. 


Rubbing and Polishing. 

In most instances, the last coat 
of lacquer enamel should be al- 
lowed to stand at least 12 hours 
before attempting to rub. Vari- 
ous methods are used for rubbing 
out the orange-peel effect. Some 
people use especially made rub- 
bing compounds; others use pum- 
ice stone and oil or pumice stone 
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and water. Perhaps the quickest 
system is to rub with fine, water- 
proof sandpaper and water; then 
. apply a coat of practically all 
reducer with only a little or no 
color in it. This will practically 
remove the slight scratches by 
causing a thin film of colored lac- 
quer to be flowed up over the pig- 
ment particles, thus giving a uni- 
form luster which is sufficiently 
high for some work. 

Where a still higher luster 
(approximating that of a finish- 
ing varnish) is wanted, it can be 
obtained much easier by this sys- 
tem than by attempting to polish 
directly after the rubbing opera- 
tion. 

For producing the polish, vari- 
ous materials are used. Some 
people use different kinds of 
trade-marked polishing com- 
pounds, but if nothing else is 
available, rottenstone and oil, or 
rottenstone and water, can be 
used with a great deal of suc- 
cess. Polishing should not be at- 
tempted until several hours after 
the final thin coat, as mentioned 
above, has been applied. 

In rubbing, care must be taken 
not to cut through sharp corners, 
and such spots, or it will be nec- 
essary to patch these later on. 
The rubbing should be continued 
until practically all orange-peel 
has been removed, if the best 
looking job possible is wanted. 
Always rub in a straight line; 
it is wise to rub the hood in the 
same general direction as the 
body to make it match up better. 


Don’t Mix Different Brands 
of Lacquer. 

Though all nitro-cellulose ma- 
terials have practically the same 
characteristic “banana-oil” odor, 
they are not the same in compo- 
sition by any means. One man- 
ufacturer’s solvent or thinner 


may be poison to the lacquer of 
another manufacturer. Each 
type of lacquer requires a thinner 
of a definite balanced composition 
for the best results. It is there- 
fore advisable to use with any 
given lacquer material, the sol- 
vent or thinner that is recom- 
mended by the manufacturer of 
that particular brand of lacquer. 

Further, in the case of a com- 
plete nitro-cellulose system for 
automobile finishing, it is better 
to use any one manufacturer’s 
complete system than to mix his 
materials with those of another 
manufacturer. That is to say, 
do not attempt to use “A’s” nitro- 
cellulose primer, “B’s” nitro-cel- 
lulose surfacing materials and 
“C’s” nitro-cellulose enamel, with- 
out first being absolutely sure of 
the satisfactory durability of the 
final result. 

While it was seldom the best 
plan to mix the breeds of the old 
oil-type paints and varnishes, this 
could be done with far less risk 
of failure than is now the case 
with nitro-cellulose materials. I 
do not wish to go on record to 
the effect that all such mixed 
systems will be failures. It is 
perfectly possible that a particu- 
lar arrangement may be wholly 
satisfactory, but I do want to 
emphasize that it is not a ques- 
tion to be decided by the average 
painter or finisher. It is purely 
a problem for the expert paint 
chemist and he should be consult- 
ed before a mixed system is at- 
tempted.—L. C. Hill. 


Automobile Refinishing Equip- 
ment Folder. 

A new folder just off the press 
describes and illustrates the De- 
Vilbiss spray-painting equipment 
for refinishin automobiles with 
pyroxylin or enamel ma- 
terials. Copies can be obtained 
free by writing The DeVilbiss Mfg. 
Co., Toledo, Ohio. ” 
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Modern Finisher Foremanship 


With a background of long service as finisher foreman, superintendent 
and production manager, the author gives some interest- 
ing facts and forms for use in finishing 
department management 


By M. L. Sinclaire 


ENERALLY speaking, every 

departmental foreman in the 
factory thinks his position is the 
most difficult, but I think it can 
be shown that under prevailing 
conditions the position of foreman 
finisher is the most unenviable. 
Not only has he more to look 
after, and not only are his re- 
sponsibilities greater than those 
of other foremen, but quite fre- 
quently he is handicapped from 
the very beginning, by inadequate 
provision of facilities for doing 
the work of his department. 

All too frequently the factory 
has been ‘planned by men who 
have absolutely no knowledge of 
the requirements of a finishing 
department. Very few men out- 
side the finishing department 
know anything about its actual 
requirements. Perhaps this is be- 
cause the work in this depart- 
ment is so different from other 
departments that very few men 
graduate from it to other lines of 
work. 

All branches of woodworking 


are more or less closely related, 
but it is a long step from any 
branch of woodworking to finish- 
ing, and very few men take the 
step. Therefore, unless the fin- 
isher foreman is consulted when 
the finishing room is planned, this 
department receives anything but 
expert consideration. 

The great majority of finishing 
departments have too little space 
for the amount of work required 
of them. In the original plans a 
factory of a certain size is pro- 
vided for. Very often provision 
is made for all other depart- 
ments first, and the finishing de- 
partment gets what is left. The 
finishing department, being the 
last to commence operations, is 
often encroached on before the 
others are satisfied. Even where 
consideration is given, it is usual- 
ly theoretical rather than prac- 
tical. 

A certain amount of space is 
required to handle a_ certain 
quantity of stock. In normal 
times the department is working 
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Progress sheet kept by finishing foreman, and which shows the condition of every 
job on the floor. 
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to capacity; then for some reason 
the stream of work coming in 
from other departments is 
* stopped for a day on account of 
some hold-up. Then it all comes 
in with a rush, like a flood of 
water from a broken dam. The 
foreman finisher is expected to 
handle it without any provision 
having been made for such a con- 
tingency—and handle it as though 
it had come in the usual steady 
stream. 


No._Z 
Date_ZZ27~.2 192 44 Time 
Received from Dept. No._@ 
Quantity 252 


article 


Style No._ 


Foreman’s receipt for goods. The blank 
form is filled in by the sending department 
and signed by the foreman of the receiving 
department. 

The finisher foreman has more 
to look after than any other de- 
partmental foreman in the fac- 
tory, and in most shops he has to 
carry every detail in his head. 
Several jobs are placed on the 
floor in one day, each to be fin- 
ished in a different way. He 
gives orders to the stainers. Next 
day he must remember to have 
these jobs filled, and on the fol- 
lowing day, or the second day 
after, these jobs must be shel- 
lacked and varnished. 

A certain time must elapse be- 
tween the different coats of var- 
nish, and the foreman must carry 
these different operations in his 
head together with the dates on 
which they are to be performed. 
In the meantime each day has 
seen its quota of work coming 


into the department with the re- 
spective operations to be per- 
formed according to schedule—a 
schedule usually carried in the 
head of the foreman finisher. 

Imagine any office man trying 
to carry in his head a similar 
number of accounts, with their 
amounts and the dates due. No 
office manager would think of 
running the business end of a con- 
cern that way, yet many of them 
expect the foreman finisher to do 
as much, and more. 

During my term as a foreman 
finisher I worked out a system 
which enabled me to keep a posi- 
tive check on every job going 
through the department. I was 
forced to do this by the fact that 
we had over 400 different styles 
of articles and finishes to keep 
track of. On several occasions 
previous to the installation of 
this system I had been “put on 
the carpet” because of alleged 
neglect to start work on jobs 
within reasonable time after re- 
ceiving them, and neglect to 
carry them through according to 
schedule. 

My first move was to begin 
using a receipt book which showed 
the time and date on which goods 
arrived in my department. It 
had been the practice of some de- 
partments to rush certain goods 
to the finishing room just before 
quitting time, in order to get 
credit for them a day ahead. The 
management made no allowance 
for this in my case, when I had 
nothing to show what time the 
goods were received. 

The next idea was a card sys- 
tem to enable me to keep track 
of the stock in process, without 
having to carry the details in my 
head. The receipt book was made 
in duplicate, carbon paper being 
used. I kept the original and 
placed it on file. Sometimes a 
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batch of goods would be divided 
into two or more kinds of finish, 
in which case I would at my con- 
venience, make out workmen’s 
cards for the different finishes, 
starting first with staining. 


Date Zen Job No.L— 
Operation 
232 


is completed date card and) 
to foreman. 


The workman's order card. 


I had a set of pigeon-holes 
dlaced over my desk. There was 
one for each operation, and it was 
labeled. Into the pigeon-hole 
marked “Stain” I put the first 
cards after they were filled in. 
At the proper time these cards 
were given to the stainers. As 
each job was completed the card 
for it was returned to a file on 
my desk. As scon as convenient 
I made out a nw card for the 
next operation. By going over 
the cards in the pigeon-holes I 
knew the exact condition of all 
the work on the floor. For a time 
the card system was a great help. 
Then we got a progress sheet 
which made it much easier to 
ascertain the condition of the 
work, but we retained the cards 
for use as workmen’s order 
tickets. 

The progress sheet is a per- 
petual and compact record of all 
the operations on each job; it 
shows at a glance the progress 


each job has made and the date 
of each operation. These entries 
were made each night, and all the 
new cards were made out before 
the close of the day in order to 
be ready for the workmen in the 
morning. 

Each morning the workmen 
were given orders enough to 
keep them going all day so that 
no time was lost between jobs. 
The cards were made of ordinary 
shipping tags, and could be hung 
on a nail near a workman’s sta- 
tion. They were placed in the 
order in which the work was to 
be done. 

Every finishing department 
has more or less repair work, 
and every finisher foreman knows 
the difficulty of keeping track of 
it. The cards were a great help 
in this particular. The number 
of pieces sent i. for repairs were 
marked on the card, then a repair 
card was made out to take care 
of this class of work. These re- 
pair cards were perpetual re- 
minders, and they prevented these 
odd jobs from getting too far be- 
hind. 

This system has been adopted 
by a number of the more pro- 
gressive concerns. When it is 
understood and properly handled, 
it reduces the worry of the fore- 
man finisher to a minimum. 
There is no need to worry about 
anything being overlooked or for- 
gotten, because the foreman has 
the whole department before him 
on the progress sheet. Each 
workman has his orders before 
him in writing. The system was 
first used in a factory making a 
line of bath-room fixtures, but it 
has since been adopted in furni- 
ture, piano and automobile fac- 
tories. It is simple and effective, 
therefore it is of great value to 
men who are not trained account- 
ants. 
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HE finishes which imitate 
very closely those of the vari- 
ous furniture woods have become 
very popular. The most common 
in demand are American walnut, 
brown mahogany and oak, but 
there are also frequent requests 
for red mahogany, Circassion 
walnut, French walnut, birch, 
gum, Bird’s Eye maple, teak and 
many others. The prorer repro- 
duction of these finishes requires 
expert painters, called grainers, 
who operate according to the de- 
scription following. 

The beds are first primed and 
baked exactly as the enameled 
beds, either by dipping or spray- 
ing as the case may be. The color 
of this priming coat depends on 
the finish desired, as the succeed- 
ing coats are more or less trans- 
parent and this ground color 
shows through. There is much 
experimenting to be done to de- 
termine the best shade of this 
first coat, and it must be held 
closely to that shade to get uni- 
form and pleasing results. 

The most stable pigments only 
are used, such as burnt sienna, 
burnt umber, various carbon 
blacks, chrome yellow, etc. Each 
lot of raw material is tested for 
strength of color, fineness and 
shade before being ground into 
paint. This first coat is baked at 
an extremely high temperature—- 
about 300 degs. F.—and this is 
allowable only because of the 
quality of the materials used in 


The Finish on Simmons Beds—II 


In this second installment the Chief Chemical Engineer of the Sim- 
mons Company describes several additional types and styles 
of iron-bed finishes and explains the processes 
by which they are obtained 


By E. W. McMullen 


it, as they do not change percep- 
tibly in color. 

After baking, the glaze coat is 
applied, usually by hand with a 
sponge or brush. The markings 
or grain must be made by wiping 
away portions or lines in this 
glaze, allowing the undercoat to 
show more or less clearly. Also, 
a third color, such as black, may 
be applied by the graining me- 
dium, which is usually a com- 
pressed sponge with notches cut 
in it. 

The accuracy with which a 
wood grain of any variety can be 
imitated by a good workman is 
really astonishing. Even those 
accustomed to inspecting it have 
to rap on some pieces before be- 
ing positive whether the finish is 
real wood, or on steel. Of course, 
the length of time spent on any 
certain job determines the quality 
of the outlines produced—the 
higher priced articles being given 
more time. On some specially 
grained jobs, a second graining 
operation is necessary. For two- 
tone and antique finishes this is 
true—another glaze, graining op- 
eration and bake. The quality of 
finish, so far as wear is concern- 
ed, is the same in all cases. 

After the hand operation in 
forming the grain is complete, 
the beds are again baked at the 
same high temperature as before. 
When cool, they are lightly 
“mossed” or sanded to remove 
any dust particles, and varnished. 
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The varnish is of two varieties. 
For the cheaper beds, the so- 
called flat or non-lustrous var- 
nish is used, which, when baked 
has only a slight luster. This 
allows the rubbing to be com- 
pleted quicker than if the var- 
nish had a high gloss. The ma- 
terials used in the two varnishes 
are very similar with the excep- 
tion of the flattening agent. 
Those beds, on which the glossy 
or high luster varnish is used, 
require more rubbing and the fin- 
ish is consequently more velvety 
than those coated with flat var- 
nish. 


Men at work doing hand graining with 
brushes. 


The beds may be given one or 
two coats of varnish either dipped 
or sprayed—the choice being de- 
termined by the shape of the bed. 
Each coat of varnish is baked at 
high temperature, with a light 
sanding operation between coats. 

After the final coat, whether it 
be one or two coats, the bed is 
rubbed with powdered pumice 
stone in either a special oil or 
water. The results are very sim- 
ilar but for some purposes a 


water rub is preferred, and for 
others, the oil rub. This rubbing 
is done by hand, usually with a 
felt pad, and it requires consid- 
erable skill and strength on the 
part of the rubber. 

When a large fiat surface oc- 
curs, as in large panels, etc., a 
special rubbing machine is used, 
operated by compressed air. The 
machine simulates the hand rub- 
bing operation but it is much 
more rapid. The result is a beau- 
tiful velvet effect of great tough- 
ness and permanence. This is 
brought out by a final polish with 
our own special furniture polish 
and the bed is ready for packing 
and shipment. 


Vernis Martin Finish. 


This particular finish is still 
popular in some sections of the 
country, though it has been re- 
placed to some extent by the 
more modern styles. It is applied 
in two ways—by dipping and by 
spraying. 

For the dipped job, the bed is 
first coated with primer in the 
special form of dip tank previ- 
ously mentioned, and then baked 
at the high temperature in auto- 
matic kilns. It is then dipped in 
“size” which is really a special 
varnish made for this particular 
purpose. This size coat is allowed 
to dry for a few minutes until it 
becomes slightly tacky. At the 
proper moment, these partially 
dry beds, mounted on a rack, are 
moved into a bronzing chamber 
and the doors closed. 

A series of fans are started 
and a carefully-regulated quan- 
tity of gold bronze is dropped in 
through small pipes in the roof 
of the chamber. These pipes are 
distributed over the entire area, 
so that the air of the chamber is 
filled with flying bronze particles. 
As these come in contact with the 
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sticky surface of the beds, they 
are held like flies on fly paper, 
and eventually a complete bronze 
layer is formed, over the varnish 
undercoat. 

It is quite a feat to have the 
“size” just sticky enough to hold 
the bronze, and yet soft enough 
to allow the particles to settle 
down flat instead of standing on 
edge, as will be the case if the 
size is too dry. The bronze also 
must be exactly rignt—of the 
proper fineness, and with just 
enough grease coating to allow 
it to sink into the size, yet not 
too much to keep it from baking 
hard. 

The covering is completed in 
about three minutes. Then the 
beds are removed to the auto- 
matic high-temperature kiln 
where the bronze coat is baked 
on hard. In the old low-temper- 
ature kilns this used to take 10 
to 12 hours, but the high-tem- 
perature does a really better job 
in 1% hours. The almost solid 
coating of bronze makes the un- 
derneath film of “size” hard to 
dry, and the efficiency of the high- 
temperature bake is particularly 
noteworthy in this case. 

The baked bronze is mossed 
off and coated with varnish. This 
coat will not stand as high a tem- 
perature as the previous one, as 
the wet varnish will effect the 
bronze more easily. It is hard 
and tough, however, and the 
combination such as described, 
known as “Vernis Martin” finish, 
is quite a lasting finish. 

For the sprayed Vernis Mar- 
tin, the bronze is mixed with a 
special liquid made for the pur- 
pose, and sprayed on the bare 
steel. This coat is thoroughly 
baked and then a coat of varnish 
is sprayed on top of it and again 
it is baked. This is very similar 


in looks and wear to the dipped 
and air-blown job. The reason 
for spraying is that some special 
shapes of beds cannot be dipped. 
Oxidized Copper Finish. 

In certain localities and for 
certain purposes, this finish is 
quite popular. The bed is first 
given a coat of black japan, thor- 
oughly baked, and the oxidized 
effect is produced by spraying 
copper bronze emulsified in a spe- 
cial varnish liquid. This bronze 
is “spotted” in a regular pattern 
on various parts of the bed to 
produce a pleasing effect. 

The black japan used at the 
Simmons Co. is a very special 
kind known as “water japan.” 
The peculiarity of water japan is 
that it uses only water as a sol- 
vent for the japan base, and by 
so doing eliminates all fire haz- 
ard, due to the very high tem- 
perature (around 500 deg. F.) at 
which it must be baked. 

Water japan must be applied 
in a special way; the article to be 
coated must be very hot (above 
450 degs. F.) before the japan 
will “take” or precipitate on the 
surface. To accomplish this, the 
beds travel through an automatic 
high-temperature kiln until they 
reach the proper temperature 
(about 500 degs. F.). In addition 
to getting the metal hot enough 
to precipitate the japan, this 
burns off the slight oil film and 
leaves the metal very clean. 

At a certain point in the kiln, 
the beds automatically drop down 
into the tank of japan where the 
dense black film is instantly de- 
posited from the surrounding 
emulsion, which does not look 
black but brown. The beds go 
right back into the kiln and travel 
on to complete the bake, which is 
done very rapidly with this mate- 
rial—less than 15 minutes at 500 
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degs. F. The result is one of the 
best protective coatings that can 
be applied to steel; it is about the 
hardest, toughest and most re- 
sistant film, outside of a metallic 
plate, that is known. 


When cool, the bronze spots are 
sprayed on, the beds are given a 
light bake, and the finish is com- 
plete. There are other “oxidized” 
finishes such as “ox. silver”, “ox. 
blue”, “ox. brown”, etc., but these 
are applied with the various 
bronzes, gold, aluminum, etc., on 
different colored enamels. 


Brown Finish. 


Recently a demand has sprung 
up for something which would 
harmonize with the various wood 
finishes and yet be cheaper in 
price and wear just as well. This 
demand has been met with the 
Simmons “brown finish.” A spe- 
cial shade and quality of brown 
enamel was developed which met 
all qualifications as to color, cov- 
ering power and toughness. It is 
either dipped or sprayed on the 
beds, depending on their shape, 
and is baked at about 300 degs. 
F.; a finishing coat of flat var- 
nish is applied in the same man- 
ner and again baked at the high 
temperature. The result is a very 
tough finish which wears as well 
as any of the regular finishes and 
harmonizes well with almost any 
wood. For some purposes it is 
very popular. 

In conclusion, I may say that 
the above very brief description 
gives a faint idea of the detail 
necessary for the most important 
part of the manufacture of steel 
beds. The Simmons Co. believes 
that the results justify the time 
and effort necessary to obtain 
them, and while the enormous va- 
riety of articles finished in the 
various manners described are not 
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perfect, yet they represent the 
best efforts at perfection that 
have been attained on steel beds 
up to the present time. 


Minimizing Fire Hazard. 


Wherever nitro-cellulose lac- 
quers are used it is important to 
have the finishing room arranged 
so that there is plenty of light 
and adequate ventilation. Suit- 
able provision should be made for 
removing the fumes (evaporated 
solvent) from the building both 
for the comfort of the workmen 
and the reduction of fire hazard. 


The added fire hazard in the 
use of nitro-cellulose materials is 
due principally to the low vola- 
tility of some of the solvents used, 
and to their being sprayed in 
large volumes, and not to the 
nitro-cellulose itself. The vapors 
are much more inflammable than 
those from paint and varnish, 
though no more inflammable than 
the vapors from varnish remover 
or shellac. 


Spraying should, therefore, be 
done in a separate room, if pos- 
sible; or if not, in a booth 
equipped with an exhaust fan. 
Care should be exercised to have 
no open flame, gas burner, heater, 
stove or blowtorches used near 
the spraying operation. All elec- 
tric contacts should be carefully 
protected and short circuits 
guarded against. Static electric- 
ity from belts should be carried 
away by proper grounding. 

With proper care and regard 
for the inflammability of the va- 
pors from nitro-cellulose lacquers, 
no trouble should be experienced 
—but it must be remembered that 
greater attention should be paid 
to the storage and use of these 
materials than with paint and 
varnish.—L. C. Hill. 
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distinguished furniture de- 
signers of the Georgian Period 
was Thomas Chippendale (1708- 
1779). He came to London with 
his father in 1727 and an original 
bent early showed itself in the 
publication (1754) of a book of 
designs, “The Gentleman and 
Cabinet Makers Directory”. The 
first furniture catalog ever is- 
sued, it sold for the unprece- 
dented price of $16.00 and was 
eagerly sought for by cabinet 
makers and nobility alike. 


Unlike some of his contem- 
porary rivals Chippendale was a 
manufacturer as well as a de- 
signer and his shops turned out 
a profusion of beds, secretaries, 
desks, tables, cabinets, side 
boards, sofas, bureaus and dress- 
ing tables. Chairs, however, were 
his specialty and he originated a 


Period Finishes—Chippendale 


Wherein the author directs special attention to a Chippendale style 
of chair, and mentions other work so distinctive 
of this famous cabinet maker 


By R. J. Meade 


variety of distinctive types orig- 
inals of which are highly priced 
wherever antiques are collected. 

Chippendale combined §struc- 
tural soundness, lightness and 
grace to a degree of success 
never before accomplished. In 
style he drew inspiration from 
three principal sources—the ca- 
briole leg and claw foot from 
Queen Anne, rococo from Louis 
XV, geometrical forms and foils 
from Gothic and square fretted 
legs and pagoda cabinet tops 
from China. Hence we have Eng- 
lish, French, Gothic and Chinese 
Chippendale all quite distinct. 

The association of mahogany 
with Chippendale grew out of the 
fact that the duty on the impor- 
tation of these logs was removed 
in 1833, about the time Chippen- 
dale was starting his career. The 
flexibility of this wood so ap- 
pealed to his love of curves that 
he employed it to the exclusion 
of every other wood. He relied 
on carving for ornamentation— 
little turning was employed; he 
had no use for inlay, marquetry, 
gilding, painting and lacquering. 

Perhaps the most distinctive 
Chippendale design is shown in 
the illustration. It is known as 
the “ribband” back chair, the 
earved splat showing a knotted 
ribbon with four loops. Every 
consideration for comfort as well 
as beauty is shown in Chippen- 
dale chairs, the seats being square 
cornered, well upholstered, broad 
in size and tapering gently to- 
ward the back. 
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YOU CAN DEPEND ON THE NEW COMB 
THE NEWCOMB SYPHON VENTILATED CABINET 


embodies featuressug- 
gested by our years 
of experience which 
appeal to every prac- 
tical factory man and 
executive. 


One of our latest and 
best developments is 
the fan with direct 
connected motor, in- 
dependent of booth, 
with rear of booth 
fitted with Reclaiming 
Chamber and Baffle 
Doors. 


Wherever spraying or airbrushing is done 
with shellac, paint, stain, enamel, lacquer, 
or varnish, this installation will effect an 
appreciable saving in operating costs, 
make impossible clogging of the fan and 
ELIMINATE A FIRE RISK 


Whatever your spraying problems may be, we can help you ma- 
terially in solving them promptly, economically and SAFELY. 


The Newcomb cabinet meets all requirements of 
Fire Underwriters 


Grand Rapids Blow Pipe and Dust 
Arrester Co. 


Dust Collecting Systems 527 Monroe Ave. Grand Rapids, Michigan 


Kindly mention INDUSTRIAL FINISHING when writing advertisers 
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APPR 


To those firms not yet acquainted with our products 
we will say just this—Our qualities and prices 
are right. We specialize in the manufacture of filler, 
stains, lacquer and substitute shellac particularly for 
furniture manufacturers. 


> 


We also maintain a service department of experts (prac- 
tical men) who will help you upon request. 


FINISHING 


Kindly mention INDUSTRIAL FINSHING 
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To our friends and patrons we wish to ex- 
press sincere and grateful thanks for their valued patronage 
which has made possible this new fireproof building that 


we now occupy. 


In these new quarters we have ample floor 
space and modern equipment which guarantee prompt 
shipment on all orders for 


Fillers 
Stains 


Lacquer 
Apex Shellac 


c- (Substitute) 


CO. 


INDIANAPOLIS, INDIANA 


AL FINSHING when writing advertisers 
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Fs Manufacturers of the 


finest, most complete line 
of Air Brushes, Superior 
Finishing Equipment, Air 
Compressors, Pneumatic 
Rubbing Machines, Air 
Conditioning Units, Port- 
able Painting Machines. 


World was Round 


Columbus took a long chance on mere guesswork. But 
there is no guessing about the savings the Paasche Air 
Way makes possible in finishing room production. In- 
creases as high as 400% and over are established facts. 


With Paasche Air Finishing Equipment you make a big 
hole in your labor costs, you save valuable floor space 
and your finishes are finer than ever. 


There is no element of chance when you install Paasche 
Outfits in your finishing room—the savings are inevitable. } 
Get complete information from our Engineering Service 
Department, without any obligation whatsoever. 


PAASCHE AIR BRUSH COMPANY 
1921 Diversey Parkway—CHICAGO 
New York Cleveland Detroit Los Angeles 


Kindly mention INDUSTRIAL FINISHING when writing advertisers . 
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The cabinet makers of that pe- 
riod finished their work by the 
French polishing process. A soft 
rag was rolled into a ball, dipped 
in linseed oil, then into shellac or 
gum arabic or gum sandarac, or 
a combination of these, and 
rubbed on the bare surface with 
a circular motion. When the 
first application was dried a sec- 
ond was made and so on until the 
pores were filled level with the 
surface. The remainder of the 
finish was built up in the same 
way— a very tedious and long 
drawn out process as compared 
with modern methods. 

The present day practice is to 
sponge the wood thoroughly with 
clear water, sand down the raised 
fibres, dust off and apply a coat 
of reddish brown water stain. The 
stain may be mixed from combi- 
nations of brown, orange, yellow 
and black anilines or secured 
ready made under the standard 
trade term of Adam mahogany. 
From three to five ounces to the 
gallon is the customary solution 
strength, depending on the brands 
used. 

The grain will again be raised 
but to avoid cutting through the 
stain in sanding the surface is 
given a thin wash coat of white 
shellac. This stiffens the remain- 
ing fibres and makes it easy to 
knock them off with fine paper. 
Red mahogany paste wood filler 
is then applied, followed when 
hard dry by shellac and two or 
three coats of varnish, or by 
three or four coats of body lac- 
quer, in both cases rubbed to a 
dull, semi-gloss finish. 


Removing Paint and Var- 
nish. 

In removing the varnish coats 

with only benzol removers, we 

keep the surface good and wet 


without much brushing until the 
coats are soft; then scrape off 
and wipe up with sea moss or 
“Fillrub,” using 50 per cent. 
naphtha and 50 per cent. dena- 
tured alcohol as the final wash 
coat. 

Where we wish to remove the 
filler and stain coats we use a 
brush scrubber with the varnish 
remover, wiping off, as above, all 
the old finish, Now give a good 
coat of remover and while wet, 
wash with strong ammonia water, 
using brush scrubber after which 
rinse off with clear water. While 
wet apply wood bleach which re- 
stores the wood back to its nat- 
ural color—Edward C. H. Rott- 
mann. 


Acts as a Masking Material. 

Under the trade name of “Pro- 
tect-O-Lac,” a new product is now 
being marketed by the Contin- 
ental Sales Co., Temple Bldg., 
Chicago, which is claimed to 
effect a saving in masking por- 
tions of work which it is not de- 
sired to spray. 

“Protect-O-Lac” is applied like 
paint to the parts of surface not 
to be sprayed, and is said to fully 
protect same while the finishing 
material is being sprayed to the 
exposed surfaces. Following com- 
pletion of the coating, this mask- 
ing material is easily removed by 
simply peeling off film and pol- 
ishing surface with a dry cloth. 

“Protect-O-Lac” is said to be 
non-drying and non-solvent, and 
that it does not contain acid or 
other injurious substances. In- 
tended primarily for use in auto- 
mobile finishing where the spray 
painting system is used, it is 
claimed that this masking mate- 
rial can also be used successfully 
on various other spraying jobs 
where two-color work is done. 
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PRACTICAL PUBLICATIONS, Ixc. 
210 Holliday Building 
Indianapolis, Ind. 

Issued monthly. Distributed ex- 
clusively to executives and foremen 
finishers in all kinds of industrial 


plants where finish coats are ap- 
plied. 


JULY, 1925 


Buying Finishes Today. 

To the outsider the buying of 
finish looks easy, so easy indeed 
that it scarcely can be considered 
as a matter of business. But to 
the man who does the buying for 
a manufacturing concern, the 
transaction has an entirely differ- 
ent aspect. There is one way in 
which the matter can be greatly 
simplified. It is to buy only from 
strictly reliable makers whose 
brands carry the insignia of qual- 
ity, being well known on the 
market. 

Cheap or bargain-counter var- 
nish, for example, is not always 
at its price, a well-filtered or aged 
varnish. There are dregs in var- 
nish that must be removed by the 
filtering process. Even in cases 
where cheap varnish is filtered 
the work generally is inferior, not 
being properly done owing to the 
cost of the process. Thus in buy- 
ing cheap finishes, because they 
are cheap, one not only gets poor 
wearing qualities from them, but 
dross or “pebbles” will probably 
show up in the finished surfaces. 

Then the ripening process is 
slighted if not ignored entirely in 
the case of a cheap grade of var- 
nish. Very likely it is only a few 
weeks old when purchased. Even 


a poor varnish is made the better 
for aging or ripening. These are 
some of the essential features 
concerning varnish buying that 
every buyer ought to know about. 


Address Your Mail Correctly, 
Clearly and Completely. 

Modern business demands the 
rapid and efficient transmission of 
mail, and the U. S. Government 
has organized and is maintaining 
a marvelously well-trained and 
remarkably honest organization 
for carrying on service. 
However, the prompt and efficient 
transmission and delivery of mail 
matter depends on the durability 
of the wrapper and the clearness, 
correctness and completeness of 
the address, and the return ad- 
dress. The sender of every piece 
of mail desires that it be dis- 
patched promptly, and if the in- 
dividual or concern to whom it is 
addressed is not at the location 
specified, he desires it returned 
unopened just as soon as possible. 

A letter, postcard, parcel, or 
publication entering the mails is 
simply a piece of mail. If, be- 
cause of inadequate or incorrect 
address—and in the case of a 
package, improper wrapping—a 
piece of mail must be taken out 
of the regular postal machinery 
for directory service or “hospital 
service”, it becomes a “nixie.” If 
the postal sleuths are able to cor- 
rect the address, or return it to 
the sender for a better one, it 
again becomes a piece of mail, 
but it is delayed mail. If, after 
an exhaustive effort, the postal 
“detective” must give up the puz- 
zle, and if he finds no return ad- 
dress, the piece of mail is con- 
signed to the Dead Letter Office 
where it is opened in the hope of 
finding a return address. 

When you are informed by the 
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U. S. Postal Department that 21,- 
000,000 letters and 803,000 par- 
cels went to the Dead Letter Of- 
fice last year; that 100,000 letters 
enter the mail yearly in blank 
envelopes; that $55,000 in cash is 
removed annually from misdirect- 
ed envelopes; that $12,000 in pos- 
tage stamps is found in a similar 
fashion; that $3,000,000 in checks, 
drafts and money orders never 
reach intended owners; that the 
U. S. collects $92,000 a year in 
postage for the return of mail 
sent to the Dead Letter Office; 
that it costs the U. S. $1,740,000 
yearly to look up addresses on 
misdirected mail—knowing this, 
will you not feel inclined to be 
careful, and use your influence 
wherever possible to make others 
careful, in the wrapping and ad- 
dressing of mail matter? It will 
prove helpful to all concerned. 


Faulty Foremanship—Faulty 
Finishing. 

A very important and valuable 
piece of work in process of fin- 
ishing was spoiled recently be- 
cause an assistant foreman called 
away the finisher to tell him 
something that really was insig- 
nificant, and which could have 
awaited completion of the work. 
The minor executive was inclined 
to be too domineering and prone 
to manifest authority where it 
was uncalled for. Naturally, 
when he beckoned the finisher 
peremptorily there was nothing 
to do but obey, the employee leav- 
ing his work only partly finished. 

Often there is much spoilage 
at various finishing operations, 
because operators are interrupted 
unnecessarily. The operator will 
have his thoughts concentrated 
on the immediate work, only to 
have someone call him away. 
While some of these interrup- 


tions are not much in themselves, 
nevertheless they interfere with 
that careful, steady attention 
which is necessary to bring out 
accurate, perfect work. There- 
fore defects in one form or an- 
other are usually the result. 
Work of any nature, whenever 
possible, should not be interrupt- 
ed. Sometimes plates or other 
articles undergoing drying are 
as a consequence kept in the 
ovens too long, to inevitable dam- 
age. At other times, where a 
man resumes a given operation, 
a temporary interruption may re- 
flect itself in one way or another 
in poor work, which undivided 
attention would have forestalled. 


Wood lacquer must have great 
body and must have freedom in 


sanding and rubbing. 


A good many lacquer solvents 
are excellent paint and varnish 
removers, 


Young Spruance Dies. 


William Hennings Spruance, 
eighteen years of age, son of Gil- 
bert Spruance, president of The 
Gilbert Spruance Company, Phila- 
delphia, died June 2nd, after an 
illness of two weeks. 

William was an honor student 
in the class of 1925 of the German- 
town high school. His loss will 
be felt by his many friends, who 
extend their sincere sympathy to 
his family. 


T. P. A. Honors Lindeman. 
Representative. 


W. W. Burgess, known as “Bill” 
among his wide circle of acquaint- 
ances, who represents the Linde- 
man Wood Finish Co. in the High 
Point district, was recently elected 
state president of the T. P. A. Mr. 
Burgess attended the National 
convention at Birmingham. 

Mr. Jay Mullies, general finish- 
ing superintendent for the Tom- 
linson Chair Mfg. Co. plants at 
High Point, recently visited the 
Lindeman Wood Finish Co, at In- 
dianapolis while on his way to the 
Grand Rapids and Chicago furni- 
ture markets. 
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Modern Filler-Room Practice 


Factory superintendent of Leopold Desk Co. compares former mater- 
ials and methods with those in use today, and emphasizes 
the importance of quality materials, intelligent 
workmen and production planning 


By Arley E. Jones 


HOSE who have been inter- 

ested in woodworking for a 
period of 35 years or more can 
remember many changes in fin- 
ishing materials and methods. 
Before the present method of fill- 
ing came into use the old-time 
finisher, when he desired a trans- 
parent finish, filled the pores of 
wood with what was known as 
scraping varnish. After the color 
stain was dry, he would coat with 
this scraping varnish, dry and 
scrape off down to the surface, 
continuing until an even surface 
was obtained. 

When the writer served a few 
months as a “stink-finger”, as the 
boys in the filling room were 
known to the cabinet makers and 
machine operators, the foreman 
finisher made up the filler we 
used. His material was corn- 
starch, linseed oil, japan drier, 
colors and some varnish. He 
would make up a batch that in 
his judgment would make a day’s 


Applying filler with brush 


run. It was a sticky mess, hard 
to clean off, and after a few 
weeks the cornstarch would 
shrink and the finish would drop. 

When the “Patent Filler” as the 
Wheeler filler was called (it was 
named after the inventor) came 
on the market a great change for 
the better came in the finish pro- 
duced by the factories of those 
days. Reliable, easy-working fill- 
ers, with a base of silex is now 
produced by many manufacturers 
of finishing materials. 

The foreman finisher should 
not be handicapped in the choice 
of finishing material by the pur- 
chasing department. A cent or 
two per pound of filler is often 
lost many times over in the clean- 
ing-up and _ results obtained 
through the use of poor material. 
The writer has found after 25 
years’ experience as foreman fin- 
isher and plant superintendent 
that the best is the cheapest in 
the long run. 

Neither do I believe that with 
the many details requiring his 
time and attention that the fore- 
man should waste his time mak- 
ing up his own filler. It is im- 
possible to purchase raw material 
and mix in small batches as good 
filler as can be purchased from 
the many reliable manufacturers 
of this material. 

Some finishers are slow in 
adopting new methods or mechan- 
ical devices, perhaps from their 
training. However, with the 
shortage of men during the war 
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period, manufacturers and their 
foremen welcomed the advent of 
spraying apparatus, the rubbing 
machines and finish dry kilns. 
The filler room, however, has 
been neglected partly because 
the usual employment depart- 
ments of most factories have had 
the idea that anyone with a 
strong back and a weak mind 
could do the work required of the 
filling gang. If the real impor- 
tance of good filling—the founda- 
tion—were realized, a better class 
of workmen, no doubt, would be 
hired for this important work. 


Rubbing off surplus filler with sea moss. 


High-class finishing can only 
be done when strict attention is 
paid to the foundation on which 
it is built. We read in the Holy 
Book of the foolish man who 
built on the sand, and the wise 
man who built on the eternal 
rock. The one, when the storm 
came his house fell, the other was 


Chemistry and Wood 
Finishing. 

To safely combine dyes or 
chemicals for wood finishing, re- 
quires a knowledge of chemistry. 
Some dyes will not blend with 
others, and one chemical may 
react against another. 

Foremen cannot be expected to 
have this technical knowledge, 
and at the same time be efficient 
managers of their department. 

Such problems should be left 
to specialists. W. D. Lockwood 
& Co., do nothing else, and fac- 
tories using their stains and dyes, 
can rely on getting correct, prac- 
tical information and service. 

Every foreman finisher should 
have their catalog at hand, and 
can obtain a copy by writing 
them at 314 W. 14th St., New 
York City.—Advertisement. 


IN STOCK READY FOR 
PROMPT SHIPMENT 


No. 1 Canadian 


SEA MOSS 


for Filler Wipers 


* 
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Sample on request “ 
Geo. L. Paetz & Sons ‘ie. 
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“BINKS” 


for the 

SPRAY FINISHING 
department— 

Each ‘BINKS’ unit, 


Spray Guns 
Material Containers 
Oil and Water Ex- 
tractors 


Pressure Regulators 
Spray Booths 
Exhausting Equipment 
Compressor Outfits 


for all product finishing with 
Lacquers — Varnishes — Shellacs 
—Enamels and coating materials 
for painting requirements is a 

‘erfection. 


product of Engineering P 


They are installed in the worlds 
largest automobile, furniture and 
enameling plants today where 
the highest quality of product 
finishing and production cost— 
Counts. 


Investigate or write us 


BINKS SPRAY EQUIPMENT CO. 


3121 Carroll Avenue 
CHICAGO 


happy because his house had a 
firm foundation. Just so in fin- 
ishing. 

While visiting a large factory, 
where efficiency was supposed to 
be the watchword, I was sur- 
prised to see each man in the 
filler gang place a piece of furni- 
ture on a bench, stir up a pot of 
filler and daub on the filler in the 
manner of an old lady white- 
washing a hen-roost; then he im- 
mediately wiped it off with very 
coarse excelsior. Here were two 
mistakes, first very poor work- 
manship, second no efficiency. 

To get a good finish job, filler 
should be cut not less than 12- 
Ibs. to the gallon of solvent, using 
accurate scales and measures. 
This is for oak, mahogany and 
walnut. 

Best results are obtained by 
brushing on, as when sprayed or 
dipped the filler has a tendency 
to dry on top, thus leaving it soft 
under a film. After brushing, it 
should stand until the gloss dis- 
appears—usually five to seven 
minutes. It can then be rubbed 
across the grain with a piece of 
hard felt glued to a hand block. 
Clean up with sea moss or some 
soft fiber. Final cleaning is done 
with rags, a picking stick and 
rubbing brushes. 

Mahogany seems to be the 
hardest of all woods to fill. The 
little round pores of the wood 
must be filled, or when varnish is 
applied pinholes will show up. 

On large surfaces, such as table 
or desk tops, when full bodied-up 
coats are desired, good results 
follow a double filling; this saves 
varnish coats. The first filling 
should be dry—not less than 24 
hours when air dried,—when the 
second filling is done in the same 
manner as first filling. Finishers 


Kindly mention INDUSTRIAL FINISHING when writing advertisers 
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who have never tried this will be 
surprised at the excellent results. 

Some finish manufacturers are 
now shipping all filler in metal 
cans, as wood containers open up 
in warm air and the oil is lost, 
thus causing the filler to dry out. 

The lacquers that are coming 
into use present new problems 
for the filler room. Silex, which 
is used in making filler, does not 
absorb oil or color, the color sim- 
ply forming a coating around 
each little particle. The solvents 
used in lacquers bleach out the 
color, leaving the silex white; a 
gray pore is the result, produc- 
ing a faded out appearance. This 
is more apt to happen if the filler 
is not dry. When piling is done 
with strips laid across filled sur- 
faces, the filler does not dry and 
parts so piled will have a white 
or gray line, the size of strip 
used. 

To speed up work in the filler 
room in plants where the Ford 
idea of production has not been 
adopted, a good working plan for 
the filler crew is to have part of 
the crew fill up all benches while 
one or more weigh out the paste 
filler and mix. As soon as filler 
is ready then one or two can 
brush on the filler, followed by 
others rubbing in the filler across 
the grain; by more of the crew 
cleaning up with sea grass, burlap 
scrap or fiber—the final cleaning 
to be done by the best men in the 
crew. 

When the first bench is empty 
it can again be loaded up and 
process started over. If the crew 
is divided into proper units this 
plan is quite efficient, as there is 
no duplication of effort or chang- 
ing of tools. In plants where the 
product is such that it is possible 
to do so, a continuous line can be 
formed with a conveyor moving 


WE SPECIALIZE 
ANILINE COLORS 
WOOD STAINS 


THEY ARE SOLD IN THE 
DRY POWDERED FORM. 
EACH COLOR CAN 
USUALLY BE USED WITH 
ONLY ONE SOLVENT. 


WATER— 
WOOD ALCOHOL— 
BENZOL. 


CENTRAL DYESTUFF & 
CHEMICAL CO. 


ROANOKE AVE. NEWARK, N. J. 
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Mac-Lac White 


Manufactured only from 


Pure Orange Shellac 


(Our direct import from Calcutta) 


A known product 
of proven dependa- 
bility — safest to 
use for best results 
because no other 
can take the place 
of pure shellac. 


Make certain of the genuine 
product, obtainable in Chicago 
through 


M. L. BARRETT & CO., 233 W. Lake St. 
C. E. FRANCHE CO., 440 Orleans St. 


Your order for Mac-Lac White will 
be promptly delivered by either of 
the above dealers. 


Samples of refined shellac for lac- 
quer or French varnish will be supplied 
by request to our N. Y. office, also 
names of dealers handling Mac-Lac 
White in other localities. 


THE MAC-LAC C0., Inc. 


11 CLIFF ST., NEW YORK, N. Y. 


in one direction and stopping at 
points a few seconds or a few 
minutes, as the case may be. 


Experience With Stains. 

A finish started with an oil 
stain is in certain cases an un- 
satisfactory finish, especially if 
used on soft woods or woods that 
do not require filling. In such 
cases the wood absorbs a large 
amount of this oil stain, especial- 
ly if the dipping process is used, 
and later on it may sweat through 
the succeeding coats of finishing 
material and destroy same. The 
goods finished with such oil stain 
will, in many cases, lose their 
original color and fade very fast 
if exposed to light. Another fea- 
ture of oil stain is that the coats 
of finishing material which are 
applied over same may not hold 
on to the surface of the wood so 
well. The finish is more likely 
to chip off and mar very easily. 
This condition is due to the pres- 
ence of a certain amount of 
stearic acid or wax in certain oil 
stains. The condition of using 
an oil stain on hardwoods, or po- 
rous woods which require a fill- 
ing after stain, is not so serious; 
the filler, if applied directly over 
the oil stain, will remove a great 
deal of superfluous stain and also 
a large part of the grease or oil, 
therefore making it safer for the 
following coatings. 

The only disadvantage I see in 
a water stain is that it requires 
an extra sanding operation, but 
the difference in cost between 
water and oil stain and the other 
advantages of a water stain are 
more than enough to offset the 
extra cost of this sanding opera- 
tion. I know of cases where the 
difference of cost between a water 
and oil stain was enough to pay 
for this extra sanding.—F. R. 
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Questions and Answers 


This service department is conducted to meet the readers’ need for 
prompt information on specific problems, and to give others 
an opportunity to review the questions and to 
offer comments, suggestions or answers 


Methods of Imitating. 
What is the best and cheapest 
method of imitating walnut and 
mahogany over log-run gum.—A. 
F. Co. 


Canoe Refinishing. 

I wish to inquire if you could 
furnish me with the following in- 
formation: The best procedure 
to remove finish from canoes and 
similar surfaces; how to refinish 
such surfaces to prevent cracks 
and checking.—G. F. H. 


Silver Gray Stain. 

We are particularly interested 
in Silver Gray stain and our trou- 
ble is making a Silver Gray fin- 
ish where part of the wood is 
bent in a steam retort and finish 
it the same color as the other 
portion that has not gone through 
the retort.—E. H. S. M. Co. 


Wants Stain Formulas. 

Can you oblige me by giving 
me a good formula in both water 
and oil stains for an old maple 
effect on maple and birch, also 
an old walnut effect on walnut; 
also any other shades of old 
effect on mahogany and oak, etc? 
—J. C. 


Lacquer on Fixtures? 

I would like to have some in- 
formation on finishing show 
cases, drug and bank fixtures. It 
seems as though the spray and 
lacquers have not reached this 
work as yet. If so, would like 
to hear from some one who is 


using them, whether successful 
or not. 

Would also like to know about 
the proper application of under- 
coats and enamel on wood. I 
have been giving the wood two 
coats of enamel undercoat and 
two coats of enamel, but it has 
been scaling off, which I cannot 
account for.—Alvin L. Price. 


How is “Plastic Wood” 
Finished? 

Does “Plastic Wood” (a prep- 
aration for repairing marred sur- 
faces) require a filler or prim- 
ing coat, before being painted 
with oil colors mixed with tur- 
pentine? I expect to use an air 
brush. I should think it would 
depend on the amount of compres- 
sion that the plastic wood had 
been subjected to, in the process 
of moulding. “Plastic Wood” is 
such a new product that I will 
welcome any information concern- 
ing finish in connection with its 
use.—R. B. 


Tumbling Enamel Finished 
Handles. 

We are inquiring whether or 
not it would be possible to obtain 
information regarding the tumb- 
ling of enamel on small handles. 
We have some customers who 
are desirous of having this finish 
on their handles and we have 
been able to tumble on stain, 
shellac, and fillers, but we are 
unable to tumble on the enamel, 
either lacquer or baking enamel. 
We would be pleased to have you 
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advise us whether or not you 
could supply us with information 
regarding same.—K. Handle Co. 


Enameling Glass Vases. 

What method is best to enamel 
the insides of glass vases with 
various colored lacquer enamels 
such as black, old rose, ete.? The 
vases are clear glass, ranging in 
shapes and sizes, approximately 
10 to 12-in. deep, 5%-in. dia. at 
bottom and 3%-in. hole at top.— 
B-D Co. 


Producing a Metallic Screen. 


Here is a problem that has 
been put up to me for solution 
and I am asking your advice. I 
do not find any particulars re- 
garding this subject. I am in 
touch with the motion picture in- 
dustry and have received a let- 
ter from one of their research 
men, where he tells me that he 
wants to apply a mixture of 
Aluminum and Gold to a wood 
surface; his idea being to pro- 
duce a metallic screen. He does 
not want the surface to be too 
highly glazed, but at the same 
time it must be smooth.—J. M. L. 


Acid-Proof Enamel. 
In the June number of this 
journal, R. M. F. Co. inquires 
about an enamel for use on doors 


and other interior woodwork 
which will withstand acid. It is 
also stated they prefer an enamel 
that can be applied with a brush. 
I doubt if these conditions can be 
met. Lacquer is about the only 
acid-proof finish on the market 
today, but it cannot well be ap- 
plied with a brush to large sur- 
faces such as doors. An enamel 
can be made with lacquer, and I 
imagine some of our manufac- 
turers are doing this. In any 


event a foundation made with 
undercoaters of the desired shade 
of color and coated over with 
lacquer will produce an acid-proof 
finish. The undercoaters should 
be applied in several thin coats 
and allowed to dry perfectly hard 
before applying the enamel. I 
would suggest, however, that the 
R. M. F. Co. take the matter up 
with the advertisers in this jour- 
nal who may be able to solve the 
problem for them, and give them 
a clearer white enamel than can 
be made with undercoating and 
lacquer.—L. G. B. 


Cementing Leather to Iron. 

In reply to question of C. P. 
in May issue: Take 10 lbs. cut 
shellac and in proportion 60 drops 
of pine turpentine to the quart, 
well stirred. Apply shellac to 
metal a few inches at a time, 
starting at top. Apply leather 
and roll out as you go. Roll leath- 
er with a downward stroke.—S. 
M. Christie. 


Wood Dust in Pores. 


Replying to B. F. H. who asks 
in June issue if fine wood dust 
left on the surface before stain- 
ing will prevent a good filler job 
if it is worked into the pores, I 
would say no provided there is 
only a little of it. If the pores 
are filled with dust a good deal 
of brushing is required to work 
it out and mix it with the filler. 
Unless it is thoroughly mixed 
with the filler and there is suffi- 
cient oi! in the filler to take care 
of both the dust and silex, and 
bind them together, a real good 
filler job could not be obtained. 
But if there is only a_ small 
amount in the pores it can do no 
harm. 

To be more specific I would say 
that the dust left on stock as it 
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Our Help is Yours 
for the Asking Wy 


ADE have a carefully organized de- 
partment of highly trained men 
whose whole business is to help you 
with every conceivable problem that 
you may have in regard to lacquering. 


For nearly fifty years we have been 
making fine lacquers for diversified 
industrial uses. Naturally, we have 
learned a good deal in that time, and 
we are glad to put all of this knowl- 
edge at your service, without charge, 
of course. We will be glad to supply 
you with details, or have one of our 
representatives call upon you at your 
request. 


THE EGYPTIAN LACQUER Mrc. Co. 
90 WEST STREET, NEW YORK 
Chicago, San Francisco, Los Angeles 


EXGYPTIAN 
LAC 


Everlastingly Beautiful” 
w 


Kindly mention INDUSTRIAL FINISHING when writing advertiners” 
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PEERLESS SYSTEMS 


ATISFACTORY finishes can only be produced with 

roperly designed spray equipment. The PEER- 

Pr SYSTEMS has established an unparalleled 

reputation for not only — and economy of operation, 
but also an unequaled quality of finishes. 


The PEERLESS SYSTEMS consists of the most 
up-to-date equipment, designed from a practical stand- 
point, both as to the application of the materials and the 
economy of operation. 


Complete information will be furnished upon request. 
Write for \¥eeh| New Bulletin 
Literature } t No. 25 


PeerLess Pneumatic Systems, Ine. 


Manufacturers of Complete Spray Finishing 
and Painting Equipment 
118 North Jefferson Street CHICAGO, ILL. 


Kindly mention INDUSTRIAL FINISHING when writing advertisers 
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comes from the sander is not apt 
to do any harm, but if the stock 
stands for several days and ac- 
cumulates dust, then this must be 
cleaned off before the stain is 
applied, or before filling in the 
event the filler is applied to the 
bare wood.—M. C. B. 


Silver Gray Stain. 

In June INDUSTRIAL FINISH- 
ING, P. A. W. Co. asks for 
a good formula for Silver Gray 
finish. In the same issue I. F. 
gives a formula for the stain, also 
details for making the finish. It 
is not always possible to get the 
desired gray with ebony crystals. 
A good formula for gray stain is 
as follows: Dissolve in two gal- 
lons of hot water, 1 oz. sulphate 
of iron, 4 ozs. sulphate of soda, 
1 dram jet nigrosine. Brush the 
stain well into the wood and al- 
low it to stand about fifteen 
hours. This time is necessary as 
the stain works slowly. Sand- 
paper with fine paper and finish 
in usual way. 

The shade of gray may be 
changed slightly by adding a little 
orange color, or by varying the 
proportions of nigrosine. The 
depth can be varied by using more 
or less water. 

This stain may be used on 
either oak or maple. If a dark 
shade of gray is desired on maple 
it will help deepen the color if 
the wood is first given a coat of 
tanic acid, about 1 oz. to a gallon 
of water, and when dry apply the 
stain.—Chas. P. Connor. 


Shellac Over Varnish. 

In June INDUSTRIAL FINISH- 
ING, a correspondent asks for 
information regarding the prac- 
ticability of making a finish 
with shellac over varnish. He 
says he knows a finisher who 


claims to be finishing with two 
coats of shellac over one coat of 
varnish. It can be done, but the 
method has no advantage over 
three coats of varnish. 

I have done a great deal of ex- 
perimenting with shellac over 
varnish for other purposes, and 
have discovered that unless the 
varnish is thoroughly oxidized 
(hard), the effect of the shellac 
will invariably be to cause both 
shellac and varnish to crack. 
Most painters know that a coat 
of quick-drying first coater, or 
undercoater, applied over a coat 
of enamel that is not hard will 
cause both to crack. The same 
will take place with shellac ap- 
plied over varnish. 

How I came to do some experi- 
menting along this line may be of 
interest and profit to readers of 
this magazine. Some years ago 
I was in a shop that had its 
share of checks in veneered work. 
Everything appeared to go along 
all right until we came to rub 
the varnish, then the checks 
would open and the rubbing oil 
would ooze out of the checks. 
For a time we scraped the var- 
nish off and re-finished, taking 
care to rub the stock before the 
varnish was hard enough to crack 
or check. This involved a lot of 
work and I knew if something 
could be applied to neutralize the 
oil I could re-finish without scrap- 
ing off the old varnish. I knew 
the reputation shellac had for 
causing varnish to crack and also 
that shellac would neutralize the 
oil. The shellac would not render 
the varnish more difficult to re- 
move so I decided to try it on 
several pieces, with the result that 
some cracked and some did not. 
In searching for a reason for this 
I observed that only those which 
had been varnished for some con- 
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q a) remarkable 
— furniture finish 
Peaslee-Gaulbert, who have for more than half a cen- 
tury been manufacturing varnishes, stains and enamels 
of surpassing quality, again register a distinct advance 
in PEGEX, a Pyroxylin Lacquer for the furniture trade. 
PEGEX is the answer to an insistent demand of fur- 
niture manufacturers for a finish that unites to rich 

beauty, great durability and perfect uniformity. 

PEGEX products—wood lacquers and metal finishes— 

in adherence, speed, luster, durability and uniformity 

appeal to manufacturers of every type of furniture. 
Send for PEGEX Booklet Today 


PEASLEE-GAULBERT CO., Incorporated 


LOUISVILLE, KY. 


CHEMICALS 
“Over a Century of Service and Progress" 


BUTYL PROPIONATE 


A high boiling nitrocellulose solvent. 
Combines with larger quantities of Ethyl Acetate. 
Non-hydrolizing—Dissolves practically no water—In- 
sures greater spread and flow. 
It will pay you to inves‘igate the properties of this material. 
Manufactured by the Wilbur White Chemical Co. 
Sole Selling Agents 


INNIS, SCE(DEN SCO. 


INCORPORATED 
48 CLIFF STREET NEW YORK 
BRANCH OFFICES: 
Chicago Philadelphia Boston Cleveland Gloversville, N. Y. 


Kindly mention INDUSTRIAL FINISHING when writing advertisers 
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siderable time had not cracked. 
Further experiments showed that 
by having the varnish perfectly 
hard before applying shellac no 
bad results followed and I could 
re-finish without removing the 
old varnish.—W. P. Severne. 


Removes Baked Enamel. 

In answer to the M. B. Co.’s 
inquiry in the May issue of IN- 
DUSTRIAL FINISHING, for an acid 
or chemical to remove enamel 
from old fenders, hoods, etc.; I 
would like to suggest the follow- 
ing: 

Fill a vat with a concentrated 
solution of ordinary lye and wat- 
er. The greater the concentra- 
tion, the faster the action. If 
steam coils are installed to heat 
the solution, the action will be 
still faster. In this case, how- 
ever, provision should be made 
to carry off the fumes. 

It will be found that the aver- 


age paint job will remove in a 
few hours, while baked enamels 
will take as long as several days. 
—H. J. Boll. 


Why That Varnish Pits. 

A careful reading of the A. M. 
P. Corp. inquiry, page 36, June 
issue, convinces me that the pit- 
ting in the varnish is caused ei- 
ther by water or oil in the spray 
line. Water in the spray line gets 
there by reason of the fact that 
there are changes in the relative 
humidity and temperature of the 
air under pressure, and the mois- 
ture in the compressed air there- 
fore condenses on the inside of 
the pipe in which it is carried. 

Oil gets into the air line 
through the compressor. These 
foreign products in the air line 
will, of course, shoot out on the 
surface to be finished with the 
air, or be mixed with the var- 


nish; either will cause more pit- 
ting. The more oil or water 
there is in the line, the more pit- 
ting there will be in the finish. 
In order to overcome this 
trouble, I would recommend an 
oil or water separator which can 
be bought from any of the spray 
equipment companies, or it can 
easily be made from a piece of 4- 
in. iron pipe, about 3-ft. long. 
This pipe should be capped on 
both ends and placed in an upright 
position. The incoming air should 
be admitted through a hole that 
is tapped in the lower end of the 
pipe, a few inches from the bot- 
tom. The outgoing air should 
come through a pipe that is 


Staining Fine Veneered 
Work. 

To avoid the risk of injuring 
the glue, some factories use 
alcohol or oil stains although they 
are inferior to water stains in 
fastness to light, depth of color, 
and brilliancy. 

To meet this situation, W. D. 
Lockwood & Co., have perfected a 
series of mahogany stain pow- 
ders that dissolve in a mixture of 
equal parts of water and alcohol. 

These stains have all the de- 
sirable qualities of the best 
water stains, but do not raise the 
grain as much, and are less liable 
to affect the glue, because alcohol 
is not a glue solvent. 

They can be finished with shel- 
lac, varnish or lacquer. The dry- 
ing of the filler is not retarded, 
and less sandpapering is needed 
to obtain a smooth surface. 

Foreman finishers can get fur- 
ther information or samples, by 
writing to W. D. Lockwood & Co., 
314 W. 14th St., New York City, 
asking for their “New Process 
Mahogany Stains.” — Advertise- 
ment. 
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tapped into a hole in the top cap. 
The bottom cap should then be 
tapped and a petcock screwed in, 
so that water and oil may be 
drained off from time to time. A 
60 to 100 mesh screen should then 
be fitted into the pipe, a few 
inches from the top. The space 
between this screen and the bot- 
tom of the pipe may be packed 
with excelsior by removing the 
bottom cap, which is then re- 
placed. 


Furniture Patchers 
like this Electric Furnace 


HEAT-A-KNIFE 


Danger Proof--Economical 


Ask us about our two heat furnaces which 
have proven very satisfactory. These stoves 
operate by means of two heat snap switches 
attached to base of furnaces. The first point 
brings stove up to red heat very quickly and 
second point reduces heat to low heat or 
working heat. 

No. § Furnace; $7.50, 110-120 Volts. 
$8 50, 220-240 Volts. 

No. 50—Two Heat Furnace; $10.50, 110- 
120 Volts. $11.50, 220-240 Volts. 

No. 51—Furnace; $10.00, 110-120-Volts. 
$11.00, 220-240 Volts. 

No. 52—Two Heat Furnace; $13.00, 110- 

120 Volts. $14.00, 220-240 Volts. 

$2.00 extra for red light current heat in- 
dicator attached. F. O. B. Chicago. 

Furniture Patchers’ Knives, $.55; Furni- 
ture Patching Cement Sticks, $1.75 per dozen; 
Furniture Patching Transparent Sticks, $2.00 
per dozen 


A new ’ adjustable handle rest prevents 
wooden handle of knife burning while being 
heated. A rust-proof and scale-proof oven is 
mounted on an asbestos base. Furnace is 
strong, solid and well made throughout. No. 
51 or 52 oven has knife opening 2%" wide, 4" 
high, 74" oven. No. 5 or 50 is 1 &’xS’. 
Both complete with cord and plug. 


BOBBETT ELECTRIC MFG. CO. 
815 E. 43rd St., Chicago, Il. Tele. Oakland 1252 


This arrangement will clean 
the water and oil out of any air 
line. It should be placed as near 
to the spray as possible. 

In addition to the pitting there 
also seems to be trouble with a 
non-uniform flow. The chances 
are that your guns are held ei- 
ther too far from or too close to 
the work. Start at one end of 
the surface being finished and go 
clear across the work with even, 
sweeping motions. Be careful to 
hold the nozzle of the spray gun 
the same distance from the work 
at both the beginning and the 
end of each stroke, overlapping 
each spread about an inch or so. 

It is also possible that incor- 
rect air pressure on the guns 
might cause trouble. I do not 
know just what type of varnish 
you are using or what kind of 
guns, but a varnish that sets up 
rather fast will flow out better 
by using a higher air pressure, or 
it may be necessary to thin down 
the varnish a trifle to bring it 
to the proper consistency for 
spraying.—H. J. Turleman. 


For Washing Off Pumice. 

In the June issue details are 
given of a tank used in one furni- 
ture factory for washing pumice 
from small articles after they 
have been rubbed. , 

In another furniture factory a 
system is in use for washing 
pumice from larger articles such 
as dressers, buffets, etc. It is a 
large booth like that used in 
spraying, with a cement floor 
raised slightly at the front and a 
gutter at the back to carry away 
the water. When the article has 
been rubbed it is pushed into this 
booth and the water applied by 
means of a hose. Using an ad- 
justable nozzle the water can be 
applied with any desired force. 


Kindly mention INDUSTRIAL FINISHING when writing advertisers 
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FINISHES 
ENAMELS LACQUERS VARNISHES 


Are made in a Modern Plant Devoted to making 
Industrial Finishes only. 


The Kay & Ess Company 


Dayton, Ohio 


NEW No. 136 


THREE VITAL QUESTIONS: 


How will it improve your finish? 
How will it hasten your output? 
How much will it reduce costs? 


If you will write us we will give 
you the benefit of our experience 
in industrial finishing problems. 


The Thibaut & Walker Co. 


MANUFACTURERS 
Varnishes, Air Drying and Baking Enamels 
Black Baking Japans 
72-76 NINTH ST., LONG ISLAND CITY, N. Y. 
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The “Lithowhite” Brand 


OF PURE SILEX 


Made from pure, massive, crystalline, 
non-absorbent quartz, by the tub ground 
under water, floated, and precipitated 


process. 


Especially recommended for forming a 
permanent base in Wood Fillers, and for 
imparting porosity to Paints— 


“The World's Standard for Over 40 Years" 


Sole Manufacturers 


The Lithowhite Silex Company 


NEW MILFORD, CONNECTICUT 


Kroeger’s Fillers Cut Costs 


THE HEAVY BODY 
permits of more thinning than other makes and asa result will 
cover from 10% to 25% more surface, reducing the actual cost 
of the Filler. 

NON-CAKING 
either in the original package or after having been thinned for 
use, eliminates another loss. No need to throw any of our 
goods away. YOU CAN USE IT ALL! 

IN RUBBING OFF 
the surplus wipes off easily, leaves the surface smooth, obviates 
the necessity of sanding and thus effects a saving in labor. 

FILLS PERFECTLY 
making a good foundation for the final finish and effects a sav- 
ing in the number of finishing coats used. 


Let us match the filler you are now using and submit a counter sample 
without cost or obligation 


KROEGER BROS. 


Wood Filler Specialists Since 1887 
882 McKIM ST. BALTIMORE, MD. 


Kindly mention INDUSTRIAL FINISHING when writing advertisers 
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If varnish is not thoroughly hard 
at time of rubbing the pumice is 
apt to stick a little if allowed to 
dry before washing which necessi- 
tates the use of a sponge to loosen 
it, after which the water from the 
hose will wash it thoroughly 
clean. 

This method is finding favor in 
automobile shops and piano fac- 
tories in cleaning off prior to ap- 
plying the flow, or finishing coat, 
as it makes a cleaner job than 
can be done with the sponge and 
pail, and without making the floor 
sloppy where the men work.— 
B. M. C. 


Keeping Brushes Soft and 
Clean. 

Some finishers and painters 
have trouble in keeping their 
brushes in good condition for 
clean work, and at the same time 
keep them soft and resilient. 
There is really no good reason 
why anyone should have any diffi- 
culty in this respect. 

When varnish brushes are not 
in use they should be kept in tur- 
pentine. Bore a small hole in the 
handle, and in this hole insert a 
small screw. Use a_ covered 
“keeper” partly filled with tur- 
pentine. Set the varnish brushes 
in this, with the screw resting on 
a bar provided for the purpose on 
the inside of the “keeper,” so that 
the hair is immersed in the tur- 
pentine without touching the bot- 
tom. Never leave brushes in 
varnish over night because a skin 
may form on the varnish and 
about the brush. For the same 
reason varnish should not be left 
exposed to the air over night. 

Shellac brushes should be kept 
in wood alcohol. Neither turpen- 
tine, naphtha, nor water should 
be used in connection with shellac 
brushes. Alcohol is the solvent 


Kindly mention INDUSTRIAL FINISHING when writing advertisers 


you can save at least 75c per gal- 
lon on Paintand Varnish Remover 
by the Campbell Process. Only two 
ingredients to buy. Simply pour the 
two bouts together and the result is 


the BEST Remover you ever tried. 
Write for our FREE Booklet “Get- 
ting Away From the High Cost of 
Paint & Varnish Remover.” It tells 
how to save a lot on your refinish- 
ing costs. 
If you are too busy to write a letter, 

in this ad to your card or letter- 
bead and mail it in. We'll know what 
you want, 


M. L. CAMPBELL CO. 


2334 Penn, 
KANSAS CITY, MO. 


For the Sake of 
ECONOMY! 


A Battery of 
Kelloggs 
for 


Paint Spraying 
The added flexibility 


and speed will soon pay 
for the installation. 


It Pays to Buy a 
“KELLOGG” 


Kellogg Manufacturing Co. 


ROCHESTER NEW 


o 

Get Your 

FREE 

Copy 
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used in shellac, and is the only 
suitable liquid for cleaning and 
preserving the resiliency of shel- 
lac brushes. Paint brushes may 
be kept suspended in water, the 
same way as recommended for 
varnish and shellac. 

If brushes are not well cared 
for in the way suggested they be- 
come “lousy”. They become 
filled with small particles of dry 
material. If the hair of a brush 
is only partly immersed in liquid 
the air solidifies the varnish or 
paint, and when the brush is 
again used this hardened material 
breaks up into small particles. It 
is a most difficult thing to clean a 
brush that has once been allowed 
to get in a lousy condition, but it 
is easy to prevent it from becom- 
ing so. 

Never wash brushes in a strong 
alkaline solution; to do so will 
destroy their resiliency. Hair is 


an animal substance and it is 
very susceptible to alkalies, as 
are all animal substances. 

The resiliency of brushes used 
in water stain may be made more 
permanent by keeping them over 
night in a tin of paraffin oil. At 
the end of the day’s work wash 
the brush in clear water; then dip 
in the oil, leaving it there until it 
is needed for use the following 
morning. When it is again re- 
quired for use knock out as much 
of the oil as possible, then wipe 
the hairs well with a clean cloth. 
The first brushful of stain should 
be worked out on a board kept 
for the purpose; after this there 
will be no bad effects from the 
oil.—W. L. Onslow. 


The protection afforded by 
proper coatings of paint or var- 
nish is no longer a luxury; it is 
a necessity. 


AT LAST! 


NON DRYING 


A REAL TIME SAVER 


PROTECT-O-LAC 


NON SOLVENT 


spread well. It is a great 


4 Gal. $3.25 


—for— 


Masking windows, nickel-plating, radiator shells, fenders, two-color 

work, ete., in shops or plants using Spray Equipment. 

Lacquer or other materials will not stick to Protect-O-Lac. Instead 

« becoming tacky the materials being sprayed will form a film when 
rayed on Protect-O-Lac, and may be removed by simply peeling off 

fl m, and polishing surface with a dry cloth. 

Protect-O-Lac is easy and ae to apply, just apply it like paint and 

abor saver and an absolute necessity in 
every plant using the spray system. 
Protect-O-Lac contains no acid or injurious substances. 


CONTINENTAL SALES Co. 


CHICAGO TEMPLE BUILDING 


1 Gal. $6.00 


CHICAGO 
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FOR RUBBING AND POLISHING 
The A &T Rubbing 


Machine 


A self contained unit, 
light weight and simple 
construction. Ready torun 
when unpacked and set up. 

Power secured from near- 
est electric light socket. 

It is easy to operate, very fast and produces a fine finish 
on lacquer or varnish. It will not burn finish and no time 
is lost breaking in operators. 

Finishes flat, concave and convex surfaces. 

Machine will pay for itself in labor saved in a few weeks. 


Write for descriptive literature 


A & T COMPANY oo East Orange, New Jersey 


The Manning-Speed-gtits 
RUBBING PAD 
THE MODERN SANDING TOOL 


BETTER FINISH 
MORE OUTPUT 
LESS EFFORT 


than with wood, felt, or cork blocks. 


Ir Cuts To A Deap-LeEvet SuRFACE 
MANNING ABRASIVE CoO., Inc. TROY, N. Y. 


MANNING ABRASIVE Co., Troy, N. Y. 
Gentlemen: We are interested in the rubbing pad for the hand sanding of 
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USE DON-O-LAC 


A SUPERIOR SUBSTITUTE FOR SHELLAC 


Don-o-lac will mix perfectly 
with any wood finishing lac- 
quer without curdling. 


It is also an excellent builder. 


These features in addition to 
price economy make Don-o- 
lac an ideal material for your 
operations. 


To substantiate our claims we 
are willing to send you a five 
gallon sample at the barrel 
price. 


May we do it? 


DON-O-LAC COMPANY 
770 EXCHANGE STREET 
ROCHESTER, NEW YORK 
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T= soft sheen of fine velvet is matched by the sub- 
dued luster of Arcozon, a pyroxylin lacquer. Yet 
Arcozon clings tenaciously under the most adverse 
conditions, retaining its gleaming beauty. 
The scorching summer sun, which takes the life out of 
the ordinary finish, will not injure an Arcozon surface. 
Our technical department will be glad to supply you 
with complete information. 
THE ARCO COMPANY, CLEVELAND, OHIO 
Paints + Varnishes « Enamels (25) 
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THE ARCO PY LACQUER SYSTEW 


Cut Your Finishing Costs 


O* HANDLES—broom, sweeper, duster, mop, hoe, 
rake and similar handles—run your output up to four 
and five thousand handles per day as the productive labor 
of one operator with each complete unit of the 


SMITH POLISHING AND 
FINISHING EQUIPMENT 


ae pain of low costs has been solved with Smith equipment, and 
the finish greatly improved. Handles finished with Smith equipment, 
are extremely smooth, of high gloss, rich, transparent coloring—a hard 
and elastic finish that will stand all kinds of use and abuse. 
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No. 86 Patent Adamant Filling Machine for filling No.97 Patent Polishing Machine 
handles preparatory for polishing and finishing. for polishing handles. 


A complete course of instruction for 
making filler and special varnish, as 
well as in the operation of the finish- 
ing machinery is included with each 
equipment, with our guarantee of 


satisfactory results. 
Nos. 108 and 119, special machines 
for making Adamant filler and polish- 
ing varnish. 


Smith Tr | equipment has been on the market for years, and a 


satisfied list of customers furnish references as to performance. 


Send me a specimen handle to be finished, for 
proof that my equipment will give you a satis- 
factory finish, besides cutting your finishing 
‘costs. 


C. W. SMITH, M.E. 


Leonard Industrial Bldg. Grand Rapids, Mich. 
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